Chapter Eight
RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION '
THE schools dependent on, or controlled by, the State
were lay schools from the very beginning, and became
more so in the course of the sixty years preceding
Gentile's reform. The theological Faculties in the universities
had been closed in 1872, The 'spiritual directors' in the secon-
dary schools also disappeared very soon. Religious teaching in
the elementary schools had become voluntary, the decision
resting on the local authorities and on the families, and finally
had disappeared altogether in most schools, especially in the
towns. Not only had the teaching of Roman Catholic doctrine
been practically banned from the schools, but even the vague
principles which could serve as a basis for any religion were
absent from them, so far as official regulations and programmes
are taken into account. History was very generously taught in
all that concerned Rome and Greece, the great political develop-
ments in the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, the French Revolu-
tion, and the Italian Risorgimento, and the Church was considered
almost solely in its connexions with the temporal powers. What
most 'educated' people knew about the monastic orders in the
Middle Ages was that they preserved the classical authors and
handed them over to posterity without understanding them. The
difference between Paganism and Christianity was explained very
briefly; a little more was learnt about religious problems in the
chapters on the Reformation. Christian authors were not read in
Latin because 'they did not write in a language as pure as that
of Cicero, Livy or Tacitus5^ nor were they read in translation as
Homer and Virgil were. Dante was studied as a great poet and
the father of the Italian language; his historical background was
the subject of some detailed study, but his 'theology' was con-
sidered more as a heavy burden hiding or impairing the poetical
beauties, than as the spiritual setting in which the poet himself
lived. Therefore it was dismissed with a few notes, in which it
was regarded as not much more than matter of abstruse allegories.
The Inferno was the real, great Dante, much more so than the
Paradiso.
The ..religious * problem' might be dealt with briefly in the
frame of the study of psychology and ethics in the Classical
Lyceum; but even there religion, whether Christian or non-